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SYNOPSIS, 


Edith, eight-year-old daughter of Mis- 
sionary Robert Wayne, M. D., and Bantu, 
little son of the Kafir chief, Wambo, her- 
ald the coming of “Uncle Steve,” who 
brings news of a £50,000 legacy to Robert. 
The missionary and his family journey 
across the veldt. They are abducted by 
Savage Kafirs under Amazu, a rival of 
Wambo. Robert is left for dead and Mrs. 
Wayne and Edith, saved by Wambo, re- 
turn to America, Robert recovers phys- 
ically, though memory of the past is lost, 
‘and becomes å wild man, living with the 
animal jungle dwellers. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Apparition in the Wilderness. 
Doctor Wayne now sauntered out of 
the Caves of the Hundred Lions. Out- 
wide, just by the entrance, stood a huge 


elephant. 
“Toddles, faithful Toddies!” cried 
the man in fune with the wild. “Ever 


art thou on guard, as if thou didst in- 
deed love me. Thou seemest to know 
that the black men of the forest fear 
thee and thy kind, and will not ap- 
proach so long as Chou standest senti- 
nei at my mansion door. Good old 
‘Toddles!” 

Then came two towering creatures 
with.heads far skyward, that lowered 
their heads to be caressed by their 


human friend in the lion’s skin. Two 
giraffes! 

On through the jungle, then, the 
“wild : man” strolled—for “wild man” 


the natives called him. He marched 
without weapon and without fear. Yet 
he knew that in many a thicket as he 
passed, and in the branches of many 
a tree, lurked four-footed beasts of 
prey—lion, leopard, cheetah—watching 
him with gleaming eyes and perhaps 
covetous teeth and yearning claws. 
Yet not one of these beasts so much 
as growled at the passerby. 

| But now as Wayne approached a 
great thicket of thorn bushes he heard 
a low growl. The bushes had been 
trampled down by the passing, evi- 
dently, of a-herd of elephants. Thorns 
dotted the trampled place like so many 
little upstanding bayonets or spikes. 
each particular thorn being as sharp 
as a needle, as hard as steel and sev- 
eral inches long. A bad place for the 
passing of any four-footed creature 
with paws of soft-padded flesh. 

The growl that came from beyond 
this trampled thorn thicket was not, 
however, a growl of animal.anger. It 
was rather a groan of pain. 

Through the thicket the “wild man” 
tore his way, at the risk of stepping 
on one of the upstanding thorns. He 
emerged into a small clearing and 
espied a lion limping in distress from 
@ wound in one forefoot. 

t “Why, ’tis my kingly friend, a 
mon!” ejaculated Wayne. “Stop, Solo: 
mon! Wait, I will tend thee!” 

The lion stopped and waited for the 
man to approach. 

! “Down, Solomon, down!” Wayne 
commanded. “I will examine thy 
wound and alleviate thy pain.” 

The lion crouched. Wayne knelt be- 
side it and lifted the wounded paw for 
inspection. The very touch of the 
man’s hand, gentle though it was, 


| Steele 


a) from the lion's paw. The beast actu- [ “Look!” 


ally heaved a sigh of relief. With the 
removal of’ that hard, sharp wooden 
spike pain immediately vanished. As 
if in token of its gratitude, the lion 
licked the hand of the man whose doc- 
toring had meade the beast able again 


to compete physically with other 
beasts of the jungle. 
“Farewell, Solomon!” called the 


wild man, as the lion bounded away. 
“Give my love to Sheba, who I know 
is even now awaiting your homecom- 
ing at yous lair.” 

Again onward through the jungle 
strode the man who knew no fear— 
till suddenly he halted, gazing ahead 
spellbound at the apparition that con- 
fronted him. i 

The apparition was a.man of a race 
which Wayne could not remember hav- 
ing ever seen before—a Caucasian. 

The white man, who stood not 50 


Ro 
feet from Doctor Wayne, had a rifle. He 


was aiming the gun at an object. 
Wayne looked to see at what the white 
man was so carefully aiming that 
deadly weapon. He saw a leopard 
crouched on a fallen tree, watching 
evidently for a bird of which to make 
a dainty meal. This crouching leopard 
was none other than one of Doctor 
Wayne’s own house guests, Mark. 
“Don’t!” shouted Wayne, his voice 
rending the jungle silence like a clap 
of thunder. “Don’t!” he repeated. 
For the first time the white man 
himself beheld an apparition—seem- 
ing a wild man, whom he instantly 
recognized, however, as of the white 
race, yet one become so strangely wild 
that he seemed like a prehistoric cave- 
man come to life in the forest primeval. 
“Art thou so afraid of yonder beast 
that thou wouldst kill it?’ Wayne 
said, advancing toward the stranger. 
“I will show thee that yonder beast is 
not to be feared. Behold, man of 
fear, how the beast of the forest will 
yield itself to man when man has 
proved to be a friend!” 
Wayne went to the leopard, lifted 


Jit bodily over his head, wound the 


lithe ana elastic form around his neck 
and shoulders like a mighty collar. 
Thus with Mark, the leopard, wrapped 
around him, the wild man vanished 
into the thick of the jungle. 

“Well, [ll be dimmed!” exclaimed 
Capt. Duncan Jones of Troop F, the 
crack cavalry organization of the 


| state of California. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A Photograph of the Wild Man, 

“And derned if he isn’t a white 
man!” continued Capt. Duncan Jones, 
recovering from the spell cast over 
him by the strange apparition. “I 
thought wild men existed only in 
novels and dime museums. But 
hanged if that wasn’t the real thing! 
I'll find the boys and tell them about 
it. We must capture that wild man 
and take it home in a crate and sell it 
to some circus.” 

Captain Jones now listened intently 
for some scund that would indicate 
the location of his safari from which 
he had become separated. Somewhere 
in the jungle were his two friends, 
Lieutenants Steele and Rodman, both 
of Jones’ own cavalry troop. All were 
on leave of absence to engage in this 
big game hunt. Somewhere in the for- 
est, now, these two friends of the cap- 
tsin’s were lion hunting, with a safari 
consisting of some 40 Kafirs serving 
as shikaris. 

“Oh, Steele! 
captain yelled. 

But there was no answer except the 
echo of his own voice. Whereupon 
Capt. Duncan Jones decided to return 
to camp and await his friends there. 

About an hour later, two lions were 
drinking at a water hole. Two shots 
were fired in quick succession and 
both licns fell in their tracks. The 
shikaris ran up; followed by the two 
lieutenants, Steele and Rodman, who 
had fired the shots. Steele had a 
camera and prepared to use it. The 
shikaris held the dead lions up, and 
focused his kodak on the 
“bag.” Even as he squeezed the bulb 
that opened the shutter of the lens, an 


Oh, Rodman!” the 


| apparition appeared and the camera 


‘to the window where her mother sat. 


And proudly he showed/|terested me. He Beemed to be—com- 
Jones the two dead lions brought in by | pletely in tune with the wild.” 
the shikaris. - Edith started. 

“Yes,” said Rodman. “Tve told the “In tune with the wild!” she cried, 
black boys to prepare for an early jin a low, thoughtful tone. “How co- 
start for the coast tomorrow morning. | incidental! Those were the very 
Two months from today we'll be back! words my father often used—in tune 
in Los Angeles.” with the wild! Captain Jones, tell me 


“Say, boys,” remarked Captain | more of this wild man.” 
Jones, “what do you think I saw to- But just then Uncle Steve appeared, 
day? I saw a wild man.” looking for Edith. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“We saw hfm, teo!” Steele said. 
“And he cursed us up and down for 


slaughtering the iions, which he — 

called his friends.” The Great Revelation. 
“Wonder who he is?” murmured, They returned to the dance floor. 

Jones, thoughtfully. “Perhaps he’s Edith danced with Capt. Duncan Jones 


—just one brief tango—and then Un- 
cle Steve put her wrap about her and 
led her to the waiting motor. Captain 
Jones saw them off, and Edith said to 
him: 

“You must call and meet my mother, 
Captain Jones—tomorrow evening.” 

“Yes, dine with us,” Uncle Steve put 
in. “My sister would derive so much 
pleasure from a talk with you.” 

“Aid, ch, Captain Jones,” Edith said, 
“do bring those photographs you told 
me about. And be sure you bring in 
particular the one showing’ the wild 
man.” 

The following evening Captain Jones 
dined, en famille, with the Wayne 
family. After dinner Jones and Uncle 
Steve foregathered in the smoking 
den and puffed their cigars till Edith 
entered, saying: 

“I just can’t wait, captain. I want 
to see those photographs right away.” 

Jones produced the photographs. 
Together the three examined them one 
by one, till suddenly Edith sat trans- 
fixed with a certain one of the pictures 
in her hand. 


The Camera Caught the Wild Man. “Who is that?” she asked, indicat- 
ing a figure in the photograph. 
somebody's father in the States. Who} “That’s the wt man,” answered’ 


knows.” 

“I think I caught him in my camera,” 
said Steele. “TIl develop the plate. 
You fellows wait. I'll see what I’ve 
got.” 

With the last rays of the setting 
sun Steele, having developed the plate, 
secured a print and showed it to his 
fellow hunters. 

“Great!” Jones ejaculated. “The 
wild man and the lions together in 
one picture. Bully! Don’t forget to 
give me a complete set of your photos 
made here in the jungle, Steve. Give 
them to me when we get back to Los 
Angeles. And be sure you include 
this picture of our wild man.” 


Jones. “See! He is standing there: 
denouncing my friends for killing’ 
those two lions.” 

A photograph of Edith’s father—as: 
he appeared at the time of his sup-, 
posed death—stood in a frame on the; 
table. A long minute Edith compared: 
the two pictures—the one in the frame! 
and the unmounted kodak picture. 

“Captain! Uncle Steve!” she cried. 
“Look! Look! This wild man—why, 
it’s father—I’m sure of it!” 

Half an hour later the three friends 
entered the library where Mrs. Wayne 
sat in her invalid chair asleep. 

“Mother!” whispered Edith. 

Mrs. Wayne awoke. 

“Are you prepared for good news— 
great news—wonderful news, Mollie?” 
Uncle Steve asked. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Hunter's Return. “Why, yes, Steve. I feel remark- 
Edith Wayne picked geraniums,| ably strong tonight. What has hap 
hummed a tango tune and vaguely | pened?” 


“Look at this picture—and then al 
Uncle Steve said, handing Mrs. 


wondered when Capt. Duncan Jones 
would return from Africa. The month 
now was June. In the library by the 
open window Edith’s mother sat in her 
wheel chair, watching the gathering 
of the crimson blossoms which grew 
so profusely in the garden surround- 
ing the Wayne bungalow. 

Mrs. Morris from “next door” came 
across the lawn, her countenance gos- 
siping of important news. 

“Edith!” she said, “have you heard 
the tidings? Capt. Duncan Jones and 
his friends returned from their African 
hunting trip this morning.” 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed the ever 
enthusiastic Edith. “You will see that 
I sneet him, won’t you, dear Mrs. Mor- 
ris?” 

“That I will, darling. 
night, too.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Yes! Tve already phoned to my 
fellow-patronesses of the assembly 
ball—and we’re going to give a dance 
tonight—impromptu--in honor of Cap- 
tain Jones and his party.” 

Mrs. Morris hurried away, then, to 
give orders for the ball to be held at 
a fashionable downtown hotel. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Edith, running 


| this,” 


And this very 


“Tonight, mother dear, at a dance at! 
the hotel I shall meet the man from 
Africa, the famous Capt. Duncan 
Jones.” 

At ten o’clock that night the assem- 
bly ball was in full swing. Edith had 
already danced with many young men 


“It’s 


My Robert!” 


caught it, standing by the lions. 

The apparition had a long mane and 
tawny beard and was dressed in a 
| lion’s skin. It seemed to the lieuten- 
ants to be a wild man. Also they were 
not slow to perceive that the man was 
mighty in his anger as he viewed the 
two dead lions. i 

“Thou hast forgotten the command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not kill!’ the wild 
man said, in a voice terrible in its re- 
proach. “Were I to observe the law of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, I would rend thee both asun- 
der with these, my naked hands. Thus 
would I punish thee for slaying two of 
my friends of the forest. For here 
lie my good friends, Solomon and 
Sheba. Woe to thee, if again I hear 
the thunder of thy weapons!” 

With that the wild man turned and 
fled. 

“After him!” commanded Lieutenant 
Steele, turning to those of the Kafirs 
who carried spears. 

“Yes, capture him!” cried Lieuten- 
ant Rodman. “He’s a wild white man! 
Get him! But don’t harm a hair of his 
head.” 

The Kafirs sped away in the direc- 
tion taken by Doctor Wayne. Soon, in 


€ 
Lifted the Wounded Paw, 


who were more or less open suitors for 
her hand. More than one of these 
fashionable swains. had proposed to 
her. But each in turn had become a 
“prother” through the diplomacy of 
Edith Wayne., She had no one fa- 
vorite among them. She liked them 
all, but she loved none. 

Capt. Duncan Jones, after a tango 
with one of the beaitiful maidens of 
the City of Angels, excused himself 
and left the ballroom. He was cross- 
ing an anteroom on his way out for 
a smoke when he met Mrs. Morris. 


They chatted till the ballroom again 


swarmed with dancers doing the max- 
ixe. Edith danced past the doorway of 
the anteroom. 

“There!” said Captain Jones. 
“There’s the girl I want to meet, Mrs. 
Morris. Do you know her?” 

The result was that when the max- 
ixe ended, Edith entered the ante- 
room and Mrs. Morris forthwith pre- 
sented Capt. Duncan Jones. 

Edith felt a distinct quake in her 
soul. Her heart beat fast. The cap- 
tain, she was certain, with his bronzed 
face and athletic form, was the hand- 
somest, manliest man she had ever 
seen. 


Wayne the two photographs, one show- 
ing the wild man of the jungle and the 
other showing Dr. Robert Wayne as 
a missionary. 

“Robert!” she presently exclaimed 
in a tone of transcendent joy. “It’s 
my Robert!” 

Before Captain Duncan Jones left 
the Wayne bungalow that night he and 
Uncle Steve had planned the details of 
a trip to British East Africa—a trip on 
which they would start the very next 
day. 

Edith was to go with them. And 
when Edith laid her head on her pil- 
low that night, she whispered softly: 

“Duncan, I love you.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


First War Correspondent. 

The first war correspondent, ac- 
cording to a theory .propounded by 
Sutherland Edwards, appears to have 
been Homer, who was sent by the edi- 
tor of an Argos paper called the 
Chronos to describe the siege of Troy. 
Hostilities lasted only about seven 
weeks, and.when they came to an end 
the Greek chiefs were in no hurry to 
return to their wives. Homer was a 
good sort, and as he drew a large sal- 


seemed to give the lion extreme pain. 
It moaned and withdrew the paw. 
(Again the man lifted the beast’s fore- 
foot. And again the beast pulled away 
the paw, this time with a “growl. 

“Ah, Solomon!” the wild man said, 
“so thou dost scold! Thou art a 
coward. Where is thy kingly pride” 

He now looked the lion pointblank in 
the eyes and again lifted the wounded 
paw. 

“A thorn!” he muttered. 
probably many inches in 
sharp as the point of Kafir ašsegai— 
hard as a spearhead. And imbedded in 
thy claw, Solomon, up to the hilt. No 
wonder thou art suffering! 
Solomon! Wait! With the extrac- 
tion of this thorn thy pain will vanish. 
So—so:” 

He got hold of the thorn with his 
fingers, and he puiled. 
¢he thorn so deeply impaled in the 
flesh of the paw that not even: his 
atrong fingers could draw it out. 

“But despair not, noble Solomon!” 
Wayne murmured. “Feebie my fin- 
gers may be, bur strong are my teeth 
and more fitting, too, for the task.” 

He applied his teeth to the thorn, 
took a good hold—and pulled. 

Four inches or thorn came forth 


“A thorn 


length—/| brush and out into the clearing. 


| 


a clearing, they espied him. One of 
the Kafirs, disobeying the orders of the 
white men, hurled his assegai. The 
spear struck Wayne in the flesh of his 
back and lodged there. Like a Spartan 
of old, Wayne reached round and 
pulled the spear free of his body and 
then staggered on. Weakened by loss of 
blood, however, he fell in his tracks. 
The natives rushed forward to seize 
him. But just then a great lumbering 
body came crashing through the ar 
t 
was Toddles, the elephant, the senti- 
nel, who acted as guard at the door to 
the Caves of the Hundred Lions when- 


My poor | ever Wayne was within. 


The Africans fled, for Africans, un- 
like Hindus, fcar elephants and hate 
them 

Straight to Wayne came Toddles, 


But he found] and lifting the fallen man from the 


ground with his trunk, carried him 
through the jungle back to the en- 
trance to the Caves of the Hundred 
Lions. ‘There Toddles deposited Doc- 
tor Wayne gently on the ground. 
Later in the day, Lieutenants Steele 
and Rodman reached camp, where they 
found Captain Jones awaiting them, 
“Good bag for the last day of our 
African hunt!” said Steele, jubilantly, 


ary and a handsome allowance for ex- 
penses from the Chronos, he readily 
accepted the scheme propounded by 
the wise Ulysses—to keep the war go- 
ing in the columns of his paper so long 
as he could manage to write about it. 
His letters were too good not to pub- 
lish, and meantime the Greek chiefs 
had an enjoyable time at Troy and 
elsewhere, Re-issued in book form as 
“The Iliad,” these early examples of 
war correspondence have, enjoyed a 
wider circulation than was possible 
even in the columns of the Chronos. 


“Shall . we dance?” asked Captain 
Jones, as the orchestra broke forth 
into another of the Argentine steps. 

“No,” Edith replied. “I want to ask 
you about Africa.” 

They strolled out into the moonlit 
garden, where the air was fiower-per- 
fumed and where fountains made gur- 
gling, tinkling music. 

They talked of Africa, and Edith 
told him of her own childhood passed 
in the jungle and of the tragic passing 
of her father. 

. Near the end of this, their first 
happy hour together in the moonlit 
garden, Captain Jones said: 

“And—oh, yes—in the jungle I met a 


Means of Offense and Defense. 
Many reptiles use their tails to 
strike down their game, while a large 


wild man.” number of animals are supplied with 
“Wild man!” Edith exclaimed. | pungent odors or secretions that are 
“Black, of course!” equally potent as a defense. In cer- 
“No. White!” tain groups we find enormous horns 


“A white wild man! How strange! 
Why did you not get his story?” 

“We couldn’t,” Jones replied. “He 
was a sort of human island entirely 
surrounded by wild animals. And our 
Kafirs refused to try to find him for 
us. He was wild, yet, somehow, Miss 
Wayne, in the one brief encounter I 
had with that wild man there was 
something about him that deeply in- 


and tusks that are intended entirely 
for purposes of protection. In some 
cases they are upon the top of the 
head, as in our cows Or oxen. Again, 
as in the elephant or some cetaceans, 
they are highly developed teeth. 


——— 


It’s mighty hard to admire the man 
who makes a success out of what yey 
gave up as a failure. 
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HOGS TO MAKE OUR CATTLE PROFITABLE 


Pork Made in Cattle Feeding Lots. 


(Prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agr'culture.) 

The present margin of profit in fat- 
tening cattle for market is so narrow 
that many authorities assert that it is 
inadvisable to feed steers without fol- 
lowing them with hogs. If the steers 
sell for enough to pay for expenses 
the nogs that follow will ordinarily re- 
turn a sufiicient profit to pay the farm- 
er for his labor. 

Interesting figures on this subject 
have been obtained by the United 
States department of agriculture from 
24 Iowa farms, These farms were all 
managed by men of undoubted experi- 
ence in raising cattle. A careful ac- 
counting system was adopted and rig- 
idly followed. 

The experiments began with the 
feeding year beginning in the fall of 
1909. Prices at this time were very 
satisfactory and the 961 cattle raised 
made an average profit of $2.05 per 
head. These steers were followed by 
1,504 hogs which were given extra 
grain. The hogs were sold in the 
spring of 1910 at an average profit 
of $6.67 per hog. If this profit is 
credited to the steers, each steer 
shows a profit of $12.49. In the fol- 
lowing feeding year, however, 1910 to 
1911, the outcome was different. 
Prices were unsatisfactery and thg 
1,138 cattle were fed at an average 
loss for the year of 78 cents a head. 
Nevertheless the 1,646 hogs following 
the steers turned this loss into a 
profit. The hogs netted an average 
profit of $3.333. Crediting this to the 
steers we have a net profit per steer 
of $4.04. 

Opinions differ on the number of 
hogs that it is well to have follow the 
steers. When corn is cheap many 
farmers feed the steers more corn 
than they can eat and run extra hogs 
which consume the waste. With high- 


priced grain, however, this can hard- 
ly be recommended. A convenient 
rule, according to the department of 
agriculture, is to figure on one shoat 
per steer when shelled corn is fed 
and two when ear corn. In any cir- 
cumstances there should be enough 
hogs provided to clean up all the 
waste corn. 

Another convenient basis of calcu- 
lation is to estimate that when one 
third of a bushel of corn is fed a 
steer approximately three-fourths of 
a pound of pork will be obtained. 
With ear corn the gains are greater 
but on the other hand corn meal or 
corn and cob meal yields very little 
pork since it is much better utilized 
by the steer. It seems indeed to be 
proved that the diet which is most 
efficient for steers is the less so for 
hogs and vice versa, 

It is customary to feed the hogs 
corn in addition to that which they 
obtain from the droppings. When 
this is done the hogs should always 
be fed separately and preferably be- 
fore the steers in order not to annoy 
the latter. ; 

Farmers’ bulletin 588, “Economical 
Cattle Feeding in the Corn Belt,” in 
which these questions are discussed, 
emphasizes the desirability of paving 
feed lots when hogs are following cat- 
tle. It has been definitely shown, say 
the government specialists, that hogs 
make nearly one pound more of pork 
on paved lots for each bushel of corn 
fed the steers. With pork at six 
cents a pound this item alone will 
amount to about $1.50 a steer. In ad- 
dition the risk of immediate loss must 
be taken into consideration. This 
sometimes compels the farmer to ship: 
his cattle before they are ready and 
the loss he incurs in one year may 
well be more than the cost of paving 
the Iot. 


SUCCESS WITH THE 
FARM LIVE STOCK 


Animals Used for Breeding Pur- 
poses Should Possess In- 
dividual Merit. 


>. (By E. VAN BENTHUYSEN.) 

“Regularity in feeding and work 
makes long-lived horses. 

A scrub may yield a profit, but if 
so, a good animal would give a great- 
er profit. 

Feeding an inferior quality of food 
is not consistent with the most profit- 
able stock feeding. 

The young sow proves her ability 
by the way she handles her first lit- 
er. 

No*young animal will return as good 
results as the ones liberally fed. 

To be too fiery is a fault in a horse 
drawing heavy loads on an uneven 
read. 

Good stock must have good fare and 
attention, and then they will make 
most liberal returns. 

The food of support is more than 
the food of gain, under the tost fa- 
vorable conditions. 

The fault in overstocking is not al- 
together in having too much stock, but 
in not having enough feed. 

No animal, however well bred, 
should be used for breeding purposes, 
unless it has individual merit. 

Make it a rule to save everything, 
the saving of which doesn’t cost more 
than it is worth. 

In breeding, defects are peculiarly 
persistent, and are more easily 
stamped upon the next generation, 
than good qualities. 

Mixed grasses make a better and 
surer pasture than a single variety, 
though it be the very best of ail. 

Scant feeding of the young animal 
produces that which is all but impos- 
sible to overcome by liberal feeding 


afterward. 


There is no surer destruction to a 
herd, however good, than that of 
breeding to a bull that is an inferior 
sire. 

Other things being equal, the most 
profitable animal is the one kept every 
day at the maximum gain consistent 
with health. 

It is not the magnitude of one’s 
business that gives him good results, 
but the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. 

If there is one time more than an- 
cther when deep plowing is beneficial 
it is when a growth of clover is he- 
ing turned under. 

There is no royal road to success, 
and if a man succeeds he must work 
out his own task and execute it with 
a will. 


Silage Doesn’t Taint Milk. 
Does silage fed to the dairy cows 
taint the milk? No, but the odor of 
the silage, if allowed to get into the 

milk in open pails, will taint it. 


Treating Tree Seeds. 

Tree seeds, pits and nuts for grow- 
ing tree seedlings should be mixed 
with soil or sand and left exposed to 
freezing. 


Avoid Drafts. 
No drafts in the poultry house at 
night should be allowed. Ventilation 
must come some other way. 


Fruit Growing Revived. 
There is a very noticeable revival in 
the fruit growing industry of all mtd- 
dle West states. 


GET THE POULTRY 
IN WINTER HOUSES 


Much Depends Upon Pullets Get- 
ting Used to Quarters Be- 
fore Starting Work. 


(By MICHAEL K. BOYER.) 

It is not yet too late to whitewash 
the interior of the hen houses; to re- 
pair leaky roofs; to patch up the 
cracks in the walls; to clean up the 
outside runs; and to give the premises 
æ general overhauling. 

Are the fowls roosting out on the 
trees? Get them accustomed to roost- 
ing in the house. 

Place the pullets in their winter 
quarters if. not already done. Remem- 
ber that much depends upon the pul- 
lets feeling at home before they get 
down to real work. 

Pick out what stock is intended to 
keep over winter, and market the rest. 
Good culling is the great factor in. 
poultry success. 

Clean up the incubators and brood- 
ers and test them to see that they 
are ready and in proper condition for 
work. 

If it is intended to run the incuba- 
tors during January for market stock 
the breeding pens should be made up 
now. 

The road dust for baths and the 
leaves for the scratching sheds should 
have been gathered last month, but 
it is not too late to do so. 


LAMB AND MUTTON 
DIFFER GREATLY 
Animal at Eight Weeks Old Brings 


the Highest Price Ever 
Attainable. 


There is as much difference be- 


.tween lamb and mutton as there is be- |; 
‘tween spring chickens and a three- 
| year-old rooster. 


There is a limited period in the life | 
o well-fed animals for growth. Every | 


|factor in the problem of producing 


mutton points to early maturity. It’s 
the early lamb that gets the coin. 

At eight weeks old, if in a condition 
and seasonable to meet the very se- 
lect trade, the lamb brings the high- 
est price ever attainable, per pound. 
A very narrow limit at this time and 
the tide of prices fades away and it 
will be necessary to keep him until 
another time or season that calls for 
a lamb three to five months old, but 
at a price considerably less per pound. 


The lambs marketed at four months 
of age do not, as a rule, bring as much 
per head as those sold at eight weeks 
of age. The longer they are kept the 
lower class of market they satisfy 
and so on until they are full grown. 


Specialists Most Successful. 

A carpenter can build a house fore 
economically than can a blacksmith, 
because he knows how and has the 
right kind of tools to work with. A 
cow, with good dairy form, for the 
same reason, can produce mere milk 
than one with a beef form. Let the 
carpenter and the blacksmith work at 
their respective trades and adopt the 
same rule in regard to cows. Let the 
dairy cow work in the dairy and the 
beef animal in the feed lot. Special- 
ists are more successful these days 
than Jacks-of-all-Trades. 


GENTS’ 
| Made to order and in stock. Remodelling, 


A Knockout. 

Sénator Smith -? South Carolina, 
who was recently re-elected, tells this 
story of a litile argument in the court 
room between a rising young attorney 
and an elderly physician. The attor- 
ney was prosecuting a damage suit 
and the physician’s testimony being 
detrimental t- his cause, he was try- 
inc to show that the doctor was inex- 
perienced. 

He asked several satirical questions. 
The physician answered patiently. 
Finally he tried a final shot. 

“You’ve sent a good many of pour 
patients to heaven, haven’t you, doc- 
tor?” he asked. 

“Well, I presume they went there,” 
replied the physician, “unless they had 
formed too close an association with 
lawyers.” 


A GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 


Mr. F. C. Case of Welcome Lake, 
Pa., writes: “I suffered with Back- 
ache and Kidney Trouble. My head 
ached, my sleep was broken and un- 
refreshing. I felt 
heavy and sleepy 
after meals, was 
always nervous 
and tired, had a 
bitter taste in my 
mouth, was dizzy, 
had floating 
i) specks before my 

eyes, was always 
Mr, F. C. Case. thirsty, had a 
dragging sensation across my loins, 
difficulty in collecting my thoughts 
and was troubled with short- 
ness of breath. Dodds Kidney Pills 
have cured me of these complaints. 
Dodds Kidney Pills have done their 
work and done it well. You are at 
liberty to publish this letter for the 
benefit of any sufferer who doubts the 
merit of Dodds Kidney Pills.” 

Dodds Kidney Pills, 50c. per box at 
your dealer or Dodds Medicine CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Write for Household 
Hints, Dainty Recipes; also music of 
National Anthem. All 3 sent free, 
Adv. 


Net Yet Due. 

Fashionable Rector—Of course, you 
are praying for peace, Brother Milly- 
uns? 

Richest Parishioner—Well, no! My 
daughter is* engaged to a count who 
is on the firing line. At last reports 
he was still alive-—Puck. 


Naturatly. 
“So your apartment house invest» 
ment turned out badly.” 
“Yes; it was a flat failure.” 


For interior fmishing of your 
house use 


Rock Board 


An improved wall board, in the: 
place of lath and plaster. 


If your dealer does-not have it write to 
us.and we will: haveour ageht nearest 
to your home call’ on or write you. 


Rockford Paper Box Board Co. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Minnesota Directory 


Highest Cash Prices 
Paid For CHICKENS, VEAL, CREAM 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRIC CREA 
THE A. E COBB CO. 14 3rd Street. St s Mine. 


SHIP YOUR LIVE STOCK TO 


for stock cattle. Ba 


BANGS & WALSH 


LIVE STOCK DEALERS 


CATTLE BOUGHT ON ORDERS. 831 New 
Exchange Building, South St. Paul, Minn. 


EYES EXAMINED FREE 
ARTIFICIAL EYES 
JAMES E. LEE, Optician 
528 Nicollet Ave., ollet Ave., Minneapolis 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE 


Barbers always in demand; big wages; easy work; 
few weeks willsave momths by our methods; tools 
ven, diplomas granted, Illustrated catalogue free, 


MOLER BARBER R COLLEGE 57 734 Nicollet 
isnt peers RUDDEL Ties 
Write for catalog and Special Discounts, 
STOVE REPAIRS 
we can furnish you the parts at small 

Great Western Stove & Repair Co , 342 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolie 
The Western Commission Co, 

South St. Paul and:Chiczgo, Ill. 
=" FURS 


J. N. JOHNSON &CO., 

Aademecien, Fire Department Equipment. 
Bend us the name and number of your stove os 
SEIP YOUR LIVE: STOCK TO 
Gtx salesmen at your service. Order buying æ 

AND 


nd: reasonable prices. Any im- 
oti pevke ne given, Bischoff, Johnson & 
} Lundgren, 99 E. Gth St., St. Paul 99 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn., Dept. D. 


SHIP SHIP WOOL 


YOUR 


Hides, Pelts, Furs, etc. 


to McMillan Fur & Woo! Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Write for Circular. 


‘o THUET BROS. 


ESTABLISHED t887 
Liva Stock Commission 
Firm, South St. Paul 


We guarantee best results 
and wealso make a special- 
ty of filling country orders. 
Write us for market re- 
ports. Ourservice deserves 


your patronage. 


HUDSON & THURBER CO. 


MODOC DRY CELLS 
HERMIL HARD OIL 
STANDARD LITTER CARRIERS 
CARTON THRESHER BELTS 


Onty Comp!ote Stock of implement Supplies 
MINNEAPOLIS and OMAHA 


SOMETHING USEFUL FOR XMAS | 


Sold at the besti stores 
most everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply, we will gladly 
assist you. Illustrated 
folder on request. 
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